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Yo U may poſſibly be diſpleaſed, you 
cannot be ſurpriſed at any public addrets. 
Having made an appeal to the nation, if you 
do not defire, you may probably expect an 
anſwer; and have only to lament, that hay- 
ing printed your text, you cannot dictate the 
comment, 0; 
The declarations and reſolutipns of the 
Whig Club ſtand authenticated by your ſig- 
nature as Secretary of this conſtitutional ſo- 
ciety. For every ſentiment and word of this 
curious performance, you have ſtood forth 
the doughty and reſponfible champion, and 
though I would willingly have withheld, 1 
cannot envy you the honour 
After ſo long a courſe of political liſe, in 
which you had been ſo far conſiſtent and 
uniform as to expreſs your perpetual abhor- 
rence of introducing Britiſh. party into Ire- 
land, little did I apprehend that you ſhould 
be foremoſt to authoriſe a ſcheme for its ſyſ- 
tematic eſtabliſhment :—You cannot plead 
hat you were not warned of the grap in 
which you have been enſnared. The cun- 


ning ſerpent had long endeavoured to draw 
; 1 
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you into the circle of its faſcination —Wea- 


ried with the ſtruggles of reſiſtance, you have 
at length fallen into its mouth. 

You muſt feel moſt uncommonly delighted 
by your change of character. From being a 
leading volunteer in the cauſe of Ireland, you 
are now dwindled into a wretched ikir- 
miſher in a corps of partizans. Who would 
have believed that you would have courted 
the noble employment of circulating the 
forms of indenture for binding apprentices 
to Britiſh faction? 

As long as you maintained your ftation as 
a leading repreſentative of the landed inte- 
reſt, boaſting and proving your independence 
and integrity, every man was zealous to 
preſerve your fame. Your errors were attri- 
buted to honeſt motives, and even your in- 
conſiſtencies were reſpected. But when you 
avow yourſelf the agent of Britith party, you 
not only forfeit every claim to confidence, 
lmt you even challenge oppoſition and diſ- 
truſt. A inative evidently bad, an end clear- 
ly pernicious, *Vitiete the character which 
adopts them, and taint the faireſt meaſures 
with ſuſpicion or criminality. 

But though you are ready to prove the 
dupe, are you aſſured that the people of Ire- 
land are content to act as accomplices to the 
Whig Club. Are they prepared to become 
a contemptible and paſſive engine, to be 
played off in every direction which may ſuit 
the deſigns of Engliſh oppolition 


When 


Fg 
. 


FEET pm 

When I ſhall have fully, examined the 
nature of your articles of enliſtment, and 
pointed out their tendency, I ſhall not ap- 
prehend any general diſpoſition to back your 
beating orders: The volunteers of Ireland 
ſtarted up at a far different call, and fiocked 
to a far different ſtandard. : 

I will do you this juſticeat leaſt, that you 
are not aſhamed of your deſigns, or ſtudious 
to conceal the objeëts of your enterpriſe. 
They come boldly forth from the canvas, 
and are admirably grouped and prominent 
in the fore-ground. 4 iy br He 

Yet from reſpect to your character, and 
from knowledge of the goodneſs and gene- 
roſity of your heart, I am willing to believe 
you have not very ſeriouſly conſidered what 
you have ſo boldly promulgated. I am per- 
ſuaded you are not well aware of the force 
of your expreſſions, that you have little weigh. | 
ed their import and extent, and are yet to 
learn the propoſitions which you have blind- 
ly ſubſcribed. Can you be appriſed that in 
ligning the ominous preamble to your reſolu- 
tions, you have declared your fncere convic- 
tion and aſſurance of the following aſſertions: 

Firſt, That an adminiftration formed un- 
der Mr. Pitt is more dangerous to Ireland 
than a government deriving under Mr. Fox. 

Second, That Mr. Fox in conceding the 
right of external legiſlation to Ireland, con- 
curred in the principle of that conceſſion. 

3 Third, 
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of Mr. Fox and his aſſociates becauſe 


(. 4”) 
Third, That you approve the principles 


e 
are your own. F 

Fourth, That Mr. Pitt and his adminiſtra- 
tion have not only infidiouſly endeavoured 
to infringe our renovated conſtitution, but 
that beſides many alarming circumſtances. 
you clearly perceive a ſettled and premedi- 
tated plan to ſap the liberties of Ireland. 

Fifth, That to overwhelm Ireland with 
expences and conſequent debt is the way to 
effect the horrid purpole. 

Theſe are the propoſitions which le couch- 
ed in your preface, a combination of un- 


founded aſſertion and falſe inference, of 


wicked miſrepreſentation and wretched lo- 

ic. | 
N If theſe aſſertions were true, Mr. Pitt and 
any government appointed by his influence, 
ought not to be oppoſed by reſolutions but 
with arms. I do not conſider you overgift- 
ed with clearneſs of fight, or diſtinguiſhed 
from your fellow. ſubjects by any ſuperior 
ſagacity. I may ſuppoſe without offence 
that the eyes and intellects of the nation are 
as quick as Mr. Conolly's. If then this no- 
table plot of Mr. Pitt, this deſperate and 
premeditated plan be ſo clearly perceivable, 
why do we loſe our time in paltry declara- 
tions and projects of drinking clubs? Let us 
beat the alarm, ſound the trumpet, and ſum- 
mon the volunteers of Ireland to the ſtan- 


1 need 


dard of reſiſtance. 
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I need not remind you that the exiſtence 
of a deſign ſo infamous would conftitute the 
moſt heinous crime, and ſubject its contri- 
vers to the ſevereſt puniſhment; are you 
then forgetful that the imputation of ſuch a 
deſign, unſupported by a ſhadow of proof, 
and belied by every circumſtance which can 
influence the human judgment, cannot but 
appear in the light of the groſſeſt calumny ? 

It is not a trivial matter wantonly and 
falſely to traduce the king's ad miniſtration, 
to charge them with a ſettled plan for 
the deſtruction of our liberties, with a pre- 
meditated treaſon againſt the majeſty of the 
people, and to invite a loyal nation to ſub- 
{cribe ſuch incredible defamation. 

For ſhame! incautious and intemperate 
man, how has your paſſion blinded or your 
prejudice {ubdued you? thus to avow, in con- 
tradiction to reaſon and common ſenſe, and 
in defiance of your generous heart, a firing 
of malicious accuſations which would diſho- 
nour the baſeſt declaimer at a porter houſe ! 

But I hear your apology and accept it. 
« The preamble was written after dinner: 
« many bumper toaſts had been drank: our 
« eyes ſaw double: our brains were on fire: 
«© we-knew not what we did.” | 

Having branded Mr. Pitt and his govern- 
ment with a charge of a couſpiracy againft 
the rights and liberties of the nation, you 
reſolve to ſupport the cauſe of Mr. Fox and 
his adherents, with the fame ardor and ſin- 


cerity 


1 
cerity you would aſſert your own. The 
balis of this confidence, the cement of this 
alliance is to confiſt in identity of principle, 
that congemiality of thought and ſentiment, 
of conviction and belief, that conformity of 
theory and ſyſtem, as to the means and ends 
of government, which forms the ſureſt bond 
of union among political confederates. You 
approve of their principles becauſe they are your 
own, and thus endeavour to incorporate 
yourſelves with Britiſh oppoſition, and to 
form a capital member in their ariſtocratical 
league. 
Having raſhly entered the pale, let me 
now alk you whether you know the tenets 
of your political communion? Have you ſtu- 
died the articles of Mr. Fox's faith, and is 
it from conviction you have ſubſcribed them ? 
Let me deſire your attention for a moment 


to a few common place obſervations. Prin- 


ciplcs are the ſeed of which actions are the 
fruit: they agree and correſpond like the echo 


to the ſound, and are mutually proved and 


illuftrated by each other. Profeſſions are 


only valuable as they animate and inſpire 


our conduct. Conduct is ſo far eſtimable 
as it elucidates the motives which direct us. 

With theſe reflections on our mind, let us 
turn to the great epochas of Mr. Fox's poli- 
tical life, wherein his public principles have 
been brought to the teſt, and may be view- 
ed reflected in his conduct as a countenance 
in a mirror. | 


This 


TRL - 
1 
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TH be. 
His firſt appearance is in the ſplendid 
drama of the Middleſex election, where he 
plays with ſucceſs the part of chief conſpira- 
tor againſt the privileges of the people, tranſ- 
ferring the right of election from the conſti- 
tuents to the commons, rejecting the majo- 
rity of legal voters, and deciding for the can- 
didate whom the electors had conſtitutional- 
ly diſcarded. | 
His ſecond grand mancœuvre is ditplayed - 
in his famous coalition with Lord North. 
The miniſter who for ten long and diſaſtrous 
years he had oppoſed with. all the violence 
of enthuſiaſtic animoſity, as the common 
enemy of freedom and the empire, and the 
ſource of every national calamity and diſ- 
grace—The man whoſe political principles 
he dreaded as contamination, whole aſſocia- 
tion in government he conſidered as infamy, 
whom he had repeatedly threatened with 
impeachment, the ſcaffold and the block— 
With this vilified, ſcorned, abjured and ex- 
communicated perſon, does Mr. Fox unite 
for the purpoſes of ambition and power, 
firains him to his heart, holds him up to 
the nation as his friend, applauds fer his 
honour, his ſteadineſs, his integrity, and in 
alliance with this object of his former exe- 
creation, is content to forfeit all claim to con- 
fiſtency, all pretence to the ſupport, regard 
and confidence of the people, in the vain 
hope of eſtabliſhing himfelt by the means of 
their united partiſans in the two houſes of 
| | parlia- 


[8-3 
parliament, the uncontrouled and e 


dictator, ſuperior at once to the influence of 
the monarch and the power of the people. 

With this view he proceeds in his bold 
career to his third capital and darling en- 
terpriſe. He reſolves to ſecure the fucceſs 
of what he termed his infamy, by the moſt 
daring project of plunder. Nothing ſatisfies 
his thirſty ambition but the abſolute anni- 
hilation of the chartered rights of the firſt 
trading company in the world, and the en- 
tire uſurpation of their immenſe and opulent 
patronage. As the quarrel of thoſe great 
leaders, Mr. Fox and Lord North, had torn 
America from Britain, they forget and con- 
fole their ſorrow for this mighty loſs, in the 
ſpeculative partition of India, and project 
a compenſation for the diminution of empire, 
by the robbery of the prerogative. Every 
one knows the fortunate defeat of this exe- 
crable deſign, the revolt and indignation of 
the people, their ſpirit in protecting the con- 
ſtitution, and their zeal in delivering their 
king; at the ſame time they know and do 


juſtice to the characters who firſt pointed 
out the danger, and erected the banners of 


loyalty and the conſtitution. 
Opon a fourth important queſtion (and the 
more important to us as it particularly re 
gards our rights) Mr. Fox's conduct may 
have been honeſt and diſintereſted, but I 
know not that it can he approved of by Iriſh- 
men. In conſenting to repeal the aſſumed 
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power of the Britiſh parliament to legiſlate 
externally for Ireland, he argues the expedi- 
ency of retaining it. He concedes, indeed, 
the right as what Ireland 1s determined 
to obtain, but wiſhes to withhold it as what 
Great Britain ought to preſerve. He vigo- 
rouſly combats the meaſure which he yields, 
and proteſts againſt his own act, as the re- 
ſult of neceſſity, not of conviction. As a 
Britiſh minifter, graſping at power, as a po- 
litical ſpeculiſt, arguing for imperial ſupre- 
macy, he may reaſon abſtractedly and am- 
bitiouſly right, but I truſt no Iriſhman is 
ready to approve his principle, or adopt it 
as his own. 8 | 

The fifth remarkable æra in Mr. Fox's 
life, is diſtinguiſhed by his conduct in the 
regency, wherein the haſtineſs of his ambj- 
tion, and his eagerneſs for immediate power, 
diſplayed themſelves in full ſplendour.— 
Neither fatigue nor illneſs arreſts his impa- 


tient ardour; he flies to the Houſe of Com- 


mons, and boldly proclaims the unheard-of 
right in the Prince of Wales to aſſume the 
government, ſcarcely admitting the compe- 


tency of parliament to recognize his preten- 


ſions. He ſaw clearly that this principle, 
once eſtabliſhed, placed him on the inſtant 
in the ſeat of power: kindled at the view 
he regards not the wounds he may inflict on 
the conſtitution, the ſtigma he may fix on 
the Prince of Wales, or the diſgrace which 
mult attend his own defeat. | 

a 9 This 


( 16.) 


This doctrine of Mr. Fox was received in 
England with univerſal and merited repro- 
bation. Is the Whig Club of Ireland pre- 
pared to adopt it -as their own? Do you not 
diſcern that if the Prince of Wales had right 
to aſſume the government, you muſt reſcind 
your proceedings of laſt ſeſſion, as ſo much 
uſurpation on his prerogative, and renounce 
the competency you ſo proudly aſſumed ! if 
Mr. Fox's principles were right, the Lords 
and Commons of Ireland were manifeftly 
wrong. And I leave it to your abilities and 
candour, to reconcile your partiality for Mr. 
Fox's doctrine, with your deteſtation of Lord 
Buckingham's, both equally militating againft 
the Iriſh proceedings, though equally oppo- 
fite to each other, and both agreeing to deny 
the competency of Ireland to elect a different 
executive from the executive of Great Bri- 
tain. 0 | 

You adopt then the principles of Mr. Fox 


and his adherents as your own ;—you aſſert, 


as a principle, the right of the Commons to 
uſurp by indirect means, the privileges of 


election to ſet aſide the legal choice of the 


conſtituent body, and to return as fitting 
member a legally reje Red candidate. 

Lou aſſert, as a principle, that it is right 
for men of integrity, confiſtency, and virtue, 
to coaleſce for the purpoſes of ambition with 
characters directly the reverſe, and to take 


as partners of their counſels, and aſſocrates of 


their power; men, who have ruined and diſ- 
| | membered 


1 


membered the empire, by the tyranny, the 
blunders, the corruption, and prodigality of 
their meaſures. | | 1 
You aſſert, as a principle, that with a View 
to eſtabliſh party power, it is allowable to 
invade the moſt ſacred charters, to uſurp 
an immenſe patronage, and to make a par- 
tition of the executive. N e 
Vou aſſert, as a principle, that external 
legiſlation belongs properly to Great Britain, 
that it was not expedient for Ireland to de- 
mand it, and that it became England, if 
poſſihle, to retain that criterion of empire. 
Laſtly, You aſſert, as a principle, that in 
the caſe of the incapacity of the King, the 
Prince of Wales has a right to aſkume the 
government, and that all the meaſures of the 
Iriſh Parliament laſt ſeſſion were upon that 
ground. unjuſunable. . | 
The facts which have been adduced. in 
proof of Mr. Fox's principles are too noto- 
rious to queſtion: and we muſt either admit, 
that in the caſes alledged, he acted accord. 
ing to his principles or againſt them. In 
preferring the former fide of the dilemma, 
he muſt be ahjured for the pernicious ten- 
dency of his tenets, ſo ſubveriive at different 
times of the rights of the people, the rights 
of the parliament, and the rights of the 
crown. If we adopt the latter, what apolo- 
gy can we make for that character, or what 
confidence can be repoſed in him, who is 
prepared at any time, to renounce and facri- 
B 2 fice 
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fice the beſt principles for the purpoſes of 


the worſt ambition? And were you to take 
another line of defence, and to maintain that 
Mr. Fox's principles are not the principles 
of his party, who reject and diſavow them, 
how centemptible muſt be the conduct of 
that party, who blindly or meanly ſubmit to 
follow the dictates, and ſupport the ambition 
of a leader whoſe meaſures they diſapprove, 
and whoſe principles they condemn ? 

While men are under the dominion of pre- 
Judice and paſſion, their reaſonings are gener- 
ally as abſurd as their paſſions are extravagant. 
To maintain that the means of ſapping the li- 
berties of Ireland is to overwhelm her with 
expences, and conſequent debt, was left for the 
{uperior ſagacity of the Whig Club. If com- 
mon ſenſe and univerſal experience did not 

roclaim the reverſe, we ſhould imagine, 
that with the revolutions of England and 
Ireland in their memories, and the ſituation 

of Europe before their eyes, they would not 
have concluded fo abſurdly. 

What brought into queſtion the high pre- 
rogative of Charles the Firſt, provoked re- 
liſlance to its illegal ſtrides, enforced the 
meeting and continuance of parliaments, but 
the expences of the monarch and the debts 
of the crown ? Debt made the crown depen- 
dent. The conſtitution roſe and triumphed 
in its diſtreſſes. Grievance and redreſs were 
coupled with ſupply. Privilege attached it- 

ſelf to-grants, and-liberty went hand in hand 
with contribution. 0 
| | 0 


1 


Jo what is to be attributed our ſucceſsful 
demand of a free trade in 1779, but to an 
exhauſted nation and a bankrupt treaſury? 
The old reſources had failed and were inade- 
quate. New channels of trade were neceſ- 
ſary for new projects of finance, and the ne- 
ceſſities of government conſpired with the 
oppreſſion of the people, to reſtore freedom 

to commerce, and revive the rights of the 
conſtitution. | = 

What is regenerating the conſtitution, 
and | renovating the liberties of France? 

The exorbitancy of her profuſion and efta- 
bliſhments, and the enormity of her debt; 
the neceſſity on one hand to ſupply their 
annual deficit by impoſing new taxes, and 
on the other, of reſorting to the fates of 


7 the nation to grant them. The ſpirit of that 
1 oppreſſed people germinates from the beg- 
5 gary of the crown. Their liberties ſeem to 
1 ſhoot from the vices of adminiftration. Oeco- 


nomy would have perpetuated the flavery of 
the French. They are enfranchiſed by the 
prodigality of government. 

When I ſee adminiſtration negligent and 
profuſe, I do not tremble for the liberties of 
the people, but for the ſecurity of govern - 
ment. Iſhould only deſpiſe a miniſtry, who 
in order to eftabliſh deſpotiſm, ſhould reſort 
to means ſo deſtructive of its purpoſe, and 
muſt {mile at the ' abſurdity of thoſe who 
could ſeriouſly impute ſuch folly. 

So much for your preamble, a noble foun- 
dation for a college of congenial characters, 


oO 
who 


( 14 ) 


who are to inſtruct their diſciples in the 
dactrines of genuine Whiggi/m: or rather a 
fountain of coffftitutional virtue at which the 
ardent lovers of liberty are to ſip the ſacred 
fireams of reaſon, candour, and truth, un- 
defiled by calumny, unmixed with ſophiſtry, 
and unadulterated by parte. 

In beginning the peruſal of your reſolu- 
tions, I almoſt forgot the abſurdities of yaur 
preamble. I felt myſelf warmed and re- 
freſhed by a ray of reaſon and the conſtitu- 
tion, but it ſoon vaniſhed and left me again 
to grope in the mifts of obſcurity and preju- 
dice. | 71 N ee 
« Reſolved, That the great object of this 
« ſociety is the conſtitution of the realm, as 
« ſettled by Great Britain and Ireland in 
“ 1688, and re-eſtabliſhed in Ireland in 1782. 

IT. « That we will ſupport and maintain 
4 as a principal object and fundamental part 
« of that conſtitution, the ſacred rights of 
* the people, and above all, that great and 
«© indiſpenſable right of the ſubjects of this 
* realm, to be free from, and. independent 
c on the authority of any parliament or legi- 
« Hature whatſoever, fave only the parha- 
ment of Ireland, that is to ſay, the King 
© of Ireland, and the Lords and Commons 
c of the realm.” 

Such are your two leading reſolutions, 
which breath a truly loyal and conſtitutional 
ſpirit... May the nation for ever maintain 
them as the chief articles of their political 

| belief, 


( 


belief, the true foundation of obedience to 
the law, and allegiance to the ſovereign :— 
doctrines of ſuch vital conſequence cannot 
be too fully explained, or too accurately in. 
terpreted. 1 446 
Firſt then with regard to the revolution in 

England and Ireland of 1688. At this me- 
morable and inſtructive period, the rights of 
the people of England, derived to them from 
the unalienable grant of nature, or the ori- 
ginal charters of the conſtitution, were fully 
declared and finally eſtabliſhed: and theſe 
rights were at the ſame time, perpetuated to 
the people of Ireland, as in the ſame degree 
partakers of the ſame inheritance, both na- 
tural and political. e eee, 

As far forth as the rights of men and the 
2 of ſubjects, the people of both 

ingdoms being in one predicament, were 
equally affected and equally benefited by the 
revolution. With regard to the rights of the 
crown, the conſtitution of the two kingdoms 
being difimilar, the effects produced by this 
grand event, were conformable to the re- 
ſpective nature of thoſe rights; each king. 
dom vindicating, by a law of its own, its own 
conſtitution. = 

Under the Britiſh conſtitution, the Lords 

and Commons of England poſſeſſed an in- 
herent right, which had been repeatedly exer- 
ciſed, upon the malverſation of the monarch, 


4 | to dethrone him, and to alter the line of 


facceſhhon. _ Dis th 
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ſelf from the kingdom, a forlorn and aban- 
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Under the Iriſh conſtitution, the King of 
England was by expreſs law, ipſo facto, King 


of Ireland. 


When therefore, James the Second had en- 
deavoured to overturn the fundamental con- 
ſtitution of England, in church and ſtate, by 
diſpenſing with the laws and intreducing 
Papiſts into power, and when being reſiſted 
in his arbitrary and deſpotic meaſures by 
the efforts of the nation at home, and armed 
aſſiſtance from abroad, he withdrew him- 


doned fugitive, the eſtates of the realm aſ- 
ſerted the principles of the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion, by declaring their ſovereign to have 
abdicated, the throne to be vacant, and by 


conferring the crown upon William and 


Mary. - 8 | 

From the moment of the abdication of 
James, and the ſettlement of the crown upon 
the head of William, the former was, 7þ/o 


facto, depoled from the throne of Ireland by 
the law of this realm, and the latter became 


our legal ſovereign in his ſtead. James, 
however, in defiance of the conſtitution of 
Ireland, fill maintained his claim to her 
imperial crown; he paſſes into the kingdom, 
ſummons and holds a parliament, raiſes 
forces, enacts laws, and exerciſes for a time 
all the powers and e ee of a ſove- 
reign: but on his defeat and expulſion by the 
arms of our glorious deliverer, what was 


the courſe purſued by a legal monarch and 
| a legal 


1-17 --) 
a legal parliament? The whole period of 


* from the abdication of James in Eng- 


land to his expulſion from Ireland, is con- * 


ſidered as uſurpation. Every record of his 
power is deſtroyed, every veſtige of his go- 
vernment is eraſed, and the act of recogni- 
tion is paſſed to aſſert and vindicate the con- 
ſtitution of the crown of Ireland, as perpe- 
tually annexed to, and dependent upon, the 
crown of England. 


Such are the prominent features in the re- 
volution of 1688, as it regards the rights of - 
men and citizens, and the tenure of the two 
crowns ; they are ratified and recorded by 


three imperial inſtruments.. 
Firſt, the Bill of Rights, Which being mere⸗ 
ly declarative of ancient exiſting, Eee 
extends to every ſubject in every rt of the 
empire. Second, the En gliſh 557 
tlement of the — 'n Willfam and 


Mary. Thirdly, the Iriſh Act of Recognition. 
The two former aſſertin ng the cohſtitution of 


the Britiſh, the latter the conflitution of the 
Iriſh Crown. „ yy; 


In pledging” ourſelves to ſapport Aid de- 
fend the principles of this glorious ra, what 


is it that we Protels,, and to what do we ſub- 


ſcribe? 

I. We engage to ſupport the declaration 
of rights, the common birth-right of Engliſh- 
men and Iriſhmen, that ſacred and rrdeſea. 
hble inheritance, which having been ſecured 

C | by 


5 the Set- | 
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by the blood of our anceſtors, we are bound 
to  irnninit unimpaired to poſterity. 

II. We declare our approbation of thoſe 
principles and that conduct which erected 
the banner of reſiſtance againſt the 75 


machinations of James the Second, diſmiſ- 


ſed him and his devoted race from the 
throne of the empire, and eſtabliſhed the 
crowns of Great Britain and Ireland in the 
families of Orange and Hanover. 

Laſtly, We acknowledge the crown of Ire- 
land to be inſeparably annexed to, and de- 
pendent-on, the crown of England. 

Such' being the hiſtory of the imperial re- 


volution in 1688, what are the diſtinguiſh- 


ing characters of. the Iriſh revolution in 
1782? Not auy change in the rights of Iriſh- 
men as individuals, not any change in the 
nonarchical ſucceſſion of Great Britain, not 
any change in the annexation of the Triſh to 
the Britith crown, but ſimply an alteration 
as to the ſappo ſed; [dependency and conſtitu- 
ent forms of our” legiſlature. The Britiſh 
narliament, had hound Ireland by laws, and 
miſcalled the pw pation a right. The privy 

councils of both 
ſuppreſſed her bills, Nod the pernicous prac- 
tice was ſanctioned by the letter or the colour 
of law. Ireland, in a moment of ſtrength, 
proteſts againſt the uſurpation of the Britiſh 
parliament, and the tyranny of the council 
boards : and at once demands and obtains 
the redreſs of her grievances. But in the 
moment 


gdoms, had altered or 
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moment of rejecting the ſupremacy, ſhe 
courts the connection of England, and eman- 
cipated from her parliament, unites with her. 
crown. Hence, a double object pervades. 
her proceedings, firſt, to eſtabliſh the in- 
dependency of her legiſlature ;, ſecondly, to 
ſecure the unity of the executive. Woe. 

The evidences of this important period are 
recorded in Mr. Fox's Statute of Repeal, in 
Mr. Grenville's Statute of Renunciation, and 
in the Iriſh Act of Mr. Yelverton. The two 
former acknowledge the independency of 
our legiſlature, declare it to exiſt of right, 
and that it never can again be queſtioned or 
1 the latter aboliſhes the uncon- 
ſtitutional power of the council boards, and 
confirms the union of the imperial crowns. 

What then are we bound to ſupport in 
maintaining this ſecond revolution ?—Firft, 
That no power can bind the ſubjects of Ire- 
land, ſave only the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons of the realm. —Secondly, not to ſuffer 
the ſuppreſſion of our bills by the Irifh privy 
council—or their alteration any where :— 
and thirdly, to maintain the connection of 
the Iriſh with the Britiſh crown inviolate, 
and to preſerve the unity of the executive 
power as the ſtrongeſt guarantee for our eſta» 
bliſhments in church and fate, 

That this was one of the objects of the 
revolution in 1782, I have 5 to recite 
os proviſions of Mr. Yelverton's celebrated 
act. 

C2 This 
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This ſtatute enacts, „ That the Lord Lieu- 
tenant or Chief Governor, do and ſhall certify all 


fuch bills, AND NONE OTHER, as both Houſes 


of Parliament /hall judge expedient to be enact- 
ed, to his Mae, under the Great Seal of Irte 
land, and that all thofe bills which [hall be fo 
certified to his Maje/ly, under the Great Seal of 
Ireland, and returned inlo the ſame, under the 
Great Seal of Great Þritain, without addition, 
diminution, or alteration, and none other, ſhall 
 pafs in the parliament of this kingdom.” 

Theſe being the words, it N and un- 
deniably follows, that as long as this ſtatute 
remains, no perſon whatſoever can legiſlate 


for Ireland but the King or Regent of Great 


Britain.— They alone can command the Great 
Seal of England. They alone are competent 
to ſupply the requiſites for a conſtitutional act 
of Iriſh legiflation. Whoever aſſerts that we 
can appoint a different executive power from 
the executive power of England, muſt at the 
ſame time aſſert, that we can conſtitutional- 
ly legiſflate, without the evidence of the 
Engliſh Great Seal annexed to our bills, and 
that we can pals laws, without the form and 
lanction of laws; or elſe he muſt maintain 
that we have a right to renounce, without 
pretence or necefſity, the revolution of 1782, 


and that whenever it ſuits the purpoſes of Iriſh 


or Pritith party, and the intereſts of a caſual 
majority of the Lords and Commons of Ire- 


land, Mr. Velverton's act is a dead letter 


and a nullity. If the Whig Club pledge 
bo them - 


En) 


themſelves to ſupport the Iriſh revolution of 
1782, they are bound to maintain the letter 
and the ſpirit of Mr. Velverton's act; if they 
depart from either, they ſo far reject the con- 
ſtitution and revolution of that period. 

You will readily allow, that the conſent 
of the crown to hills, is the higheſt and moſt 
important act of the royal prerogative.— 
Without the exerciſe of this power, the army, 
which is annual, would be diſbanded—the 
ſupplies, which are annual, would determine; 
and government, being deprived of its ſupport 
and its defence, would of neceſſity be diflolv- 
ed. But the exiftence of our connection with 
England depends upon this circumſtance, 
that the chief magiſtrate of both - kingdoms 
is the ſame perſon. If there were two chief 
magiſtrates, two executive powers, two kings, 
two regents, the empire would be at an end. 
The idea of an empire with two executive 
powers, two diſtinct ſupreme WILLS, is an 
abſurdity and contradiction in terms, How 
wiſely then has Mr. Yelverton provided for 
the perpetuity of the empire, by making the 
evidence of the Great Seal of Ingland a ne- 
ceſſary ingredient of an Iriſh law? For as to 
ſupport the conflitution we muſt legiſlate, 
and in order to legiſlate, the executive power 
of England muſt evidence our acts by the 
Engliſh Great Seal, we muſt, at all times, 
acknowledge the executive power of that 
kingdom as our own, or abandon the con- 
{itution. 
| I acknow. 
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I acknowledge the wiſdom, I applaud the 
integrity of the patriotic framers of this 
law, deſigned as it evidently is to perpetuate 
the beſt ſecurity for our liberties, our con- 
nexion with the executive power of Eng- 
land, and to render the choice of a different 
executive, accompanied with conſequences 


fo fatal and pernicious, that if we ſhould re- 


folve to commit an act ſo deſperate, as to 
chooſe a chief magiſtrate of our own, we 
mutt at the ſame time determine to renounce 
the conſtitution. DIPS? | 

Let the Whig Club reject the principles 
and abjure the proviſions of Mr. Yelverton's 
ſtatute—it is my pride to revere and obey 
its dictates, I conhder it as the ſafe- guard 
of my country, the only bond of our con- 
nexion with Great Britain, and one of the 


fundamental pillars and chief ornaments of 


the Revolution of 1782. It accompanied the 
demand and reſtoration of our rights, and 
it is the beſt ſecurity for their continuance 

and preſervation. 
The third reſolution I could with, for the 
character of its authors, had never appeared ; 
rſonal and falſe, it bears not only the caſt 
of party but the colour of reſentment. It 
preſumes an afſertion which was never ut- 
tered, in order to condemn it; and blackens 
the firſt character in the land with the im- 
putation of doctrines he never ſupported. 
It grieves me, {ir, to the heart, to lee you 
made the inſtrument of ſtabbing the reputa- 
tion 


6238 


tion of a man, you profeſs and ought to ad- 
mire, and of, undermining his fair fame by 
Gnifter artifice, which never could be im- 
paired by honourable attack. 

* It is fully acknowledged what effect the 
conduct of the preſent Lord Chancellor pro- 
- duced in the laſt ſeffion :—his bold and ir- 
refragable arguments abaſhed the parlia- 
ment, and have they not convinced the na- 
tion, impotently as they were eluded and 
weakly as they were combated. When 
fairly ſtated they never have been, they ne 
ver can be refuted, I am ſhocked to view 
them miſrepreſented in a performance ſanc- 
tioned by your ſignature. 

The attack upon Lord Fitzgibban, in the 
third and fixth reſolutions and in the fourth 
reaſon, contain the following ſtatement: 

I. That it has been advanced, that the 
parliament of another country. had, in the 
appointment of a Regent over this realm, 

a legiſlative authority. 

II. That his Majeſty legiſlates in Ireland 
as King of Great Britain. 

III. That the legiſlative capacity of the 
King of Ireland has been denied, and the 
great ſeal of another country ſet up as a ſub- 
ſtitute for the Imperial Crown of this realm. 

Such are the imputed doctrines—if aſſign- 
ed to Lord Fitzgibbon, falſely and injuriouſ- 
ly aſſigned—doctrines which he never ad- 
vanced, which he never could advance. His 


ability, 
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ability, his knowledge, his integrity fully 
refute the invidious aſperſion. 

His lordſhip never aſſerted that a foreign 
parliament could legiſlate for Ireland in the 
caſe of a Regent, but he ſoundly and conſti- 
tutionally argued, that whenever a Regent 
was appointed hy the parliament of England, 
that Regent had alone the power of affixing 
the Great Seal of England to Iriſh bills. 
That by the ſtatutes of Ireland, no law could 
paſs to which the Great Seal of England 
was not affixed, and that it conſequently 


behoved the Lords and Commons to wait 
for the appointment of a Regent in England, 


and then to inveſt him with authority to act 
in Ireland by Irifh law. 
Lord Fitzgibbon never advanced that his 


Majeſty legitlates in Ireland on the ſole ca- 


acity of King of Great Britain, but he ſound- 
1 and conſtitutionally argued, that when- 
ever he uſes the Great Seal of England, he 
uſes it as King of England, and whenever he 
employs the Great Seal of Ireland, he em- 
ploys it as King of Ireland. 
Third, He never denied the legillative 
capacity of the King of Ireland, but he 


ſoundly 7 and conſtitutionally argued that the 


cb of this capacity was delegated to 


his Viceroy, who gives the Royal Affent for 
the King of Ireland to Iriſh bills in the Iriſh 


arliament. 
Lord Fitzgibbon never ſet up the great 
ſeal of another country as a ſubſtitute for 
the 


( 25.) 
the imperial crown of this realm, but he 
ſoundly and conſtitutionally argued that the 
law of Ireland having enacted that all her 
hills ſhould be returned under the Great 
Seal of England, we could not, as the law 
ſtands, diſpenſe with the evidence of that 
imperial organ, or paſs an act of legiſlature 
without its authority. 

Such were the principles of Lord Fitz- 
2ibbon's argument; which, however diftorted 
and miſtated, have certainly never been diſ- 
proved. When he declared the law under 
Mr. Yelverton's act, he appealed to its au-, 
thors. The Chief Baron had introduced it, 
Mr. Grattan had aſſiſted in the committee; 
they were its parents, they were Teſponfible 
for their progeny; he had not introduced 
however he might approve the law; and 
whilft it remained unaltered and unrepeal- 
ed, he was bound as a lawyer to give it a 
Juſt wa: he and as a ſubject to obey 
its injunctions. | 

Under this argument of his lordſhip's, 
can I be induced to vindicate the conduct of 
parliament in aſſerting a right to ſeparate 
trom England in the choice of a Regent, or 
the cenſure inflicted on the Viceroy for queſ- 
tioning 1ts legality ? By what illegal or ar- 
bitrary meaſure has Lord Buckingham thus 
merited our indignation ? He pleads the 
obligation of his oath. Would you have 
forced him to a wilful act of perjury ? He 
pleads his duty to his Sovereign. Would 

D you 
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you have driven him to violate its dictates? 
He aſks for warranty of law. Would you 
puniſh. him for a conſtitutional ſcruple on a 
ſubject of ſuch magnitude, as the unprece- 
dented transfer of the. Royal Power with 
which he was intruſted by his Sovereign? 
If the law of Ireland enables the Lords and 
Commons to elect whom they pleaſe for Re- 
gent, would it have degraded their dignity 
to have pointed out the ſtatute ? Convinced 
by the information he had ſolicited, his Ex- 
cellency would doubtleſs have retracted his 
anſwer, and complied with their requeſt ; 
but if the law of Ireland confines us to adopt 
the Regent of England, becauſe he alone 
could apply the conſtitutional inſtrument of 
Iriſh legiſlation, ſurely there is no reaſon 
to be ſo extremely exaſperated at his Excel- 
lency's attachment to the law of the land. 
Perhaps we required too much of Lord Buck- 
ingham in demanding. him to arrogate a 
diſpenſing power. When we ſee him ſup- 
ported by the beſt legal opinions on the 
bench, or in the hall, was it not hazardous 
to proclaim that he was 2// adviſed 2 An over 
{crupulous adherence to the law can hardly 
be confidered wunwarrantable : A ſacred at- 
tachment to the ſole principle which con- 
nects the empire, can ſcarcely be deemed 
unconſtitutional. | 
When his Sovereign's health was deſpaired 
of, and his recovery conſidered almoſt im- 
poſſible, Lord Buckingham would not have 
| induſtriouſly 


Foy 
induſtriouſly differed from the Iriſh parlia. 
ment. Would he have wantonly irritated' 
his enemies when they were on the thre. 
hold of power ? When his influence was 
daily diminiſhing, and he felt himſelf fall- 
ing into the hands of his adverſaries, would 
he have wiſhed to have furniſhed a handle 
to their malice, and a juſtification to their 
reſentment? Superior confiderations of pub- 
lic duty, and a proud erw. of his cha- 
racter and fame could alone have urged him 
to the awful trial. Gratitude and affection 
to his ney whom he diſdained to aban- 
don, regard for his oath and ſacrament, at- 
tachment to the cauſe of the empire, atten- 
tion to the ſecurity of Ireland, reverence for 
the laws of the realm, combined their im- 
preſſive and animating motives. Actuated 
by theſe ſacred influences, if he was inſpired 
to reſiſt the application of the two houſes, 
and expoſe himſelf to the animofities of a 
party then conſidered as triumphant, ſurely 
our oppotition to his conduct ſhould be loſt 
in the admiration of his principles. Reſent- 
ment ſhould fink before intentions ſo ho- 
nourable—we ſhould pardon the error, if 
there was an error, 484 at leaſt applaud the 
motive. = 

But you will aſk was Lord Buckingham 
juſtified, publicly and minifteriglly to queſ- 
tion the rights of the people of Ireland? Sir, 
he never queſtioned our rights; he appealed 
to the law of Ireland, that ſacred ſource of 
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. obedience whence the ſtreams of the conſti- 
tution flow, and on the law he reſted him- 
ſelf as on a rock. If he found it written 
in the ſtatute book of Ireland, that the 
Great Seal of England was neceſſary for an 
act of Iriſh legiſlation ; if he found this ſta- 
tute the object and the corner ſtone of the 
Revolution of 1782, which eſtabliſhed the 
Iriſh conſtitution—he would indeed have 
queſtioned the rights of Iriſhmen, if he had 
preſumptuouſly endeavoured to defeat its 
jutention. | 
Ik I may be allowed to give a tongue to 
the conduct of Lord Buckingham, and attri- 
bute the powers of utterance to his actions, 
thus does he ſeeem to addreſs the people of 
Ireland : | 

« Having eſtabliſhed the independency 
« of your parliament, you have preſerved, 

« and wiſely preſerved the Crown of Ireland 

0 « dependent upon the Crown of Great Bri- 

0 „ tain; and by making the evidence of the 

1 « Great Seal of England, a neceſſary ingre- 

1 dient in your Jaws, your great object is 

e perpctuated. What had otherwiſe remained 

* defective in your conſtitution, is now 

© compleat, and perfect: minorities may 

* occur, maladies may incapacitate the So- 

« vereign: the empire is ſtill ſafe: the unity 

« of the executive power is {UN ſecure: who- 

/ « ever is the legal chief magiſtrate of Great 

« Britain, can alone govern Ireland, accord- 

« 1ng to its laws and conflitution, and can 

8 « alone 
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alone be legally adopted by the Ae of 
this realm: had a law of this kind not 
exiſted, you would have retained a right 
of chooling your own executive, in the 
caſes of minorities and incapacities. But 


you would have retained a right inimical 


to your conſtitution, dangerous to the con- 
nexion of the empire, and expoſed to all 
the projects of ambition, and all the cahals 
of, faction. In exchange for a natural 
right, ſo little deſirable and ſo highly 
dangerous, you have preferred the ſecurity 
of "il pour connexion with the Crown 
of England. I admire your good ſenſe in 

the preference, and your wiſdom in the 
execution. Your repreſentatives* having 
paſſed an act to effect this ſalutary pur- 
pole, . it is my duty carefully to preſerve 
it from infringement :—you will laugh at 

all falſe appeals to your dignity and pride, + 
the artful tricks of demogogues to hood- , 

wink your judgments, by the blinds of 
prejudice. If you have for ever adopted 
the King of England as your own Sove- 


reign, and yet are not degraded and en- 


ſlaved, how is your independence affected, 
if you have obliged yourſelves by your 
own laws to have the ſame regent as 
Great Britain? You will juſtly ſcorn ſuch 


idle mockery. As to myſelf, having con- 


tributed to render your liberties unqueſti- 


onable, by inducing Great Britain to ex- 


tend the meaſure of a imple repeal to an 
& act 
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« act of renunciation, little da I reſpect the 

< imputation of thoſe who accuſe me of queſ- 

« tioning your rights, when I refuſe to diſ- 

regard your laws. The laws of the land 

cc are the beſt rights of Iriſhmen, and the 
«© maintainance of thele laws is their prime 

«© duty; no power upon earth but the com- 
“e plete parliament of Ireland can alter or 

« repeal them: partial bodies may addreſs, 

« may reſolve, may cenſure. As repreſen- 

« tative of my King, as guardian of his 

c people, it is my province to uphold the 

c conſtitution, and to maintain the law; I 

& will -faithfuily diſcharge my office, and 

« truſt to the juſtice of the nation. 

Such 1s the appeal and juftification clearly 
contained in Lord Buckinham's conduct. If 
nevertheleſs, the Lords and Commons were 
pleaſed to inflict on him a public eenſure, I 
e not that the Whig Club have a right to 
allert that it was inflicted on behalf of the 
people. Several counties have publicly ap- 
proved the conduct of Lord Buckingham, 
and I doubt not that every county would 
follow their example, were they impartially 

informed of the principles which directed 
his conduct, and of the proviſions enacted 
by the ſtatutes of the realm. _ 

In a caſe of neceſſity, where the ſafety of 
the kingdom calls upon the two Houſes of 
Parliament, and where no poſitive provifion 
has been made by law, their right of inter- 
poſition exiſts of courſe. Where a poſitive 

| proviſion 


„„ 
proviſion has been made, their right of in- 
terpoſition is ſo far excluded. 

Now, the law has enacted that no bill 
ſhall paſs, without the Great Seal of Eng- 
land annexed to it; and, during the perſonal 
incapacity of the Monarch, %a inſtrument 
can only be commanded and affixed by the 
Regent of England. . 455 

I aſk you then candidly, whether in th 
caſe ſuppoſed, a poſitive law has not been made, 
which excludes any perſon from being legal- 
ly Regent of Ireland, except the Regent of 
England, and of courſe excludes the Lords 
and Commons from appointing any one ele? 
For ne perſon is capable of being appointed 
to any truſt or office which he is by law znca- 

able to exerciſe. 85 

What then is become of the competency 
of the two houſes, and their aſſumed right 
of inveſting the Prince of Wales with © 
royal power before he was Regent of Eng- 
land; fince you muſt acknowledge that his 
Highneſs was, at the very time you offered 
that power, diſqualified by your own ſtatutes, 
and barred from acceptance by legal incapa- 
city? Were ] dubious on a point ſo plain and 
evident, Mr. Grattan's reſerve, and your own 
Hlence would have forced my conviction: 
When e declined to give his own conitruc- 
tion of the addreſs, and you refuſed to declare 
your intentions as to preſenting it, though 
both interrogated and preſſed on all fides, 

| what 
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what confeſſion could have been more elo- 
quent and perſuaſive? 

If then, a poſitive proviſion has actually 
been made by law, which limits and con- 
fines the Houſes of Parliament to one ſpeci- 
fic line of conduct, and conſequently pre- 
vents every right of election and choice, I 
have no heſitation to pronounce, that were 
this proviſion inconvenient and even dan- 
gerous, they are ſtill incompetent to depart 
from it: but much more incompetent are 
they to difregard a proviſion, which is clear- 
ly calculated to complete and finiſh the con- 
Aitution, and by preventing the ſeparation 
of the executive, to maintain the unity of the 
empire. | : 

Having incidentally obſerved upon a few 
of the reaſons which ſupport your reſolu- 
tions, I ſhall now conſider the remainder as 
they apply to the meafures reſiſted in the 
laſt ſeſſion, or adopted ſince its cloſe, by 
government. : 8 

What, fir, is the mighty benefit which 
Ireland would derive, were government to 
commute its prerogative for Mr. Forbes's 

nſion-bill? A fund of So, oool. at the mi- 
niſter's diſcretion; beſides whatever the crown 
may pleaſe to beſtow upon its relations, or 
can be ſqueezed from complaiſant majori- 
ties, might perhaps alter, it could not re- 
move the complaint. Is the evil of a prac- 
tice, conſidered as unconſtitutional, and ſtig- 
matiſed as odious, to be cured by a 1 

| an 
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and therefore conſtitutional penſion eſtabliſh- 
ment? And are we to perpetuate the power 
of corruption with a view to aboliſh in- 
fluence, and introduce ceconomy ? When 
the leaders of the Whig Club were nearly 
ſeated on the Treaſury Bench, it was an ad- 
mirable device to get rid of an unpopular 
queſtion;- to ſecure a conteſted prerogative, 
and to preſerve unlimited, under the maſk of 
limitation, the moſt exceptionable branch of 
public expenditure. 

What again would be the advantage of . 
limiting the number of placemen to fit in 
parliament, while the number of 5 con- 
tinue the ſame? The quantity of influence 
remaining undiminiſhed, it would merely 
work in a more ſecret channel, more dan- 
gerous, as leſs apparent; more effectual, as 
leſs ſuſpected; beſides, I greatly fear, that 
under the pretence of reform, we ſhould only 
aggravate the power of ariſtocracy. 

But who can meaſure the benefit which 
muſt reſult to Ireland, were the votes of re- 
venue officers to be aboliſbed? The gratih- 
cation of perſonal animolity—the transfer of 
influence in one or two boroughs from one 
family to another—The depriving innocent 
men of their legal birth-rights or purchaſed 

| franchifes, without the flighteſt proof, or 
even charge of criminality. How ' dignified 
and generous a ſcheme! a ſyſtem, how im- 
partial and comprehenſive! Such is not the 
1 reform that is demanded, or will content the 
1 people of Ireland. When a meaſure of this 
4 E nature 
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nature comes forth, they expect its appear- 
ance in its genuine and glorious ſhape; not 
hatched by local intereſt, not engendered by 
private pique, but the generous offspring of 
dilintereſted patriotiſm, demoliſhing all fa- 
mily uſurpation, extirpating ariſtocratic do- 
minion, and diſtributing to all deſcriptions 
of men hat meaſure of power and privilege 
which is proportionate to their properties 
and intereſts in the ſtate. . 

But theſe objects, however great, are ſtill 
inconſiderable, when put in competition 
with the repeal of the Police Act. This bill, 
with all its ſins upon its head, has abſolute- 
ly changed the face of the metropolis.— 
Within a few years the city of Dublin was 
a diſgraceful ſcene of perpetual riot, diſorder, 
and outrage. In this quarter the paſſenger 


was in dread of the chalking knife; in that 


he was in danger of being houghed; rob- 
bers and houſe breakers committed their de- 
predations in enormous gangs; citizens walk 
ed the ſtreets in the evening with their 
{words drawn; mobs were reduced to ſyſ- 
tem under regular leaders, and eſtabliſhed 
committees, with modes of attack, of pu- 
niſhment, and torture of their own; they 
were ready at the ſound of a bell, the ſum-' 
mons of a hand-bill, or far a given price, to 
deftroy_a fellow citizen. demoliſh a ware 
houſe, or attack the parliament. Plans were 
laid to tar and feather the Viceroy ; the 
theatre became the ſcene of inſult to his per- 
ſon z eren the firine patrioliſim was no lon- 


ger, © 
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ger. ſafe, but was ſcarcely protected from de. 
Penton by a military patrole.—At length 
the legiflature was ſhamed into a meaſure of 


- 
1 


; 1 15 energy and ſpirit: the Police Act paſ- 
Ted and the diſorder ceaſed. ame 
This eſtabliſhment certainly gave influence 
to government, and increaſed the charge on 
the citizens, but while the memory of diſ- 
turbance was yet freſh, while the contraſt 
Between recent outrage and preſent tranquil- 
lity, paſt dangers and exiſting ſecurity, was 
new and ftriking, all objection to the mea- 
ſure was loft in the magnitude of its bene- 
fits; nor would a murmur have ever ariſen, 
if ſome neglect in the directors of the Kheme 
had not given materials for juſtifiable com- 
plaint. The abuſe of management is, . how- 
ever, an argument to reform, not to aboliſh a 
ſyſtem: and a parliamentary committee hav-®. 
ing defeated their own object, by exceeding 
their powers, government have endeavoured 
to effectuate what their imprudence rendered 
abortive. Much exertion: has, I hear, been 
uſed to introduce every poſſible economy 
and good management into the Police, and 
ſeemingly with effect. But it unfortunately 
happens, a quiet deen is an inſupera- 
ble bar to patriotic efforts. Good order, 
peace, and tranquillity are the ſtrongeſt ar- 
guments in favour of government, while 
public diſcontent and tumult furniſh, at once, 
the implements and arguments of oppoſition. 
The army of faction is the mob. 
E 2 Such 
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Such was the cargo of promiſſory benefits 
imported laſt ſeſſion. Theſe were the fruits 
deſtined to adorn the golden zra of Mr. 
Fox's miniſtry, had not his Majeſty ſo cri- 
tically and ſo cruelly nipped them in the 
bud, by his unhoped for and ill-timed re- 
covery. | 

Unfortunate people of Ireland! on the one 
hand a penſion eſtabliſhment of 80,0001. a 
year, with an unlimited power in the king 
and parliament to increaſe it by addreſſes or 
grants, to relations of the crown, or to fa- 
vourites of the miniſter, is not ſuffered to 
grace your conſtitution!” A bill to conceal 

under the pretext of reducing influence, and 
to render it more pernicious as more ariſto- 
cratical, has been configned to fleep with its 
anceſtors! 8 
On the other hand, what grievances are 
allowed to remain? Revenue Officers retain 
their legal franchiſes, and Dublin is protected 
by an effectual Police. | 
Was this, fir, the price for which Ireland 
was to be ſold to Mr. Fox? Were theſe the 
ſtipulations of our negociators, when they 
Hegned a definitive treaty with Britiſh oppo- 
ſition? Conceſſion without advantage, for 
alliance without principle. Ideal benefits 
for factious ſupport. No plan of mutual in- 
tercourſe; no mitigation of duties; no ex- 
tenſicn of the navigation. act; no encourage- 
ment to the productions of our ſoil, or to 
tle la e of cur manufactures;—nothing, in 


ſhort, 
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ſhort which can evince abilities on one fide, 
or liberality on the other. | | 
If we cannot applaud the talents of our 
would-be miniſters, we muſt at leaſt admire 
the ingenuity of Mr. Fox and his party, 
pledged and committed as they ſtand againſt 
the commerce and manufactures of Ireland. 
Thus can I fancy Mr. Fox to have addreſſed 
our Iriſh negociators. © If you, gentlemen, 
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will undertake to ſupport all our meaſures 


here againſt the King and the Conſtitution, 
at the expenſe of national loyalty and 


En and in defiance of your own 


aws, and your own Revolution in 1782, 
you certainly have every claim to our 
aſſiſtance and gratitude in return? But I 
warn you not to expect payment in con- 
ceſſions of trade and commerce. If you 
wiſh the means of becoming rich and flou- 
riſhing like ourſelves, to thoſe we can ne- 
ver conſent. The Duke of Portland and 
myſelf, have publicly pledged ourſelves, 
that we never at any time intended to give 
you advantages of that fort, and further 
that we never would. Drive ſuch projects 
from your head, and your wiſhes ſhall be 
gratified in popular bills. It muſt be your 
part to divert the Iriſh from points of in- 
tereſt to points. of ſpeculation. If they 


talk of manufactures, ſubſtitute ideas of 


dignity. If they harp on the navigation- 
act, mount them on the hobby horſe of 


independence. Perhaps you might. frame 


a penſion 


x ! 
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a penſion and a place bill, in ſuch a man- 


© ner as to alter the current of influence in 


your own favour, without diminiſhing its 
'& fireams. By following our example, and 
% robbing the revenue officers of their votes, 


« you might acquire the reputation of refor- 
« mers: and were you to deſtroy the police 
« a6t, you would undoubtedly have the mob 
« to a man.” | . ID 
Such is the language we may naturally im- 
pute to Mr. Fox. And here let me remark, 
that when we approve of his principles becauſe 


they are cur d, we bind ourſelves neither 


to propoſe nor ſuffer any conceffion from 


Great britain in favour of the commerce and 


navigation of Ireland. and in compliment to 


0 * * 4 , 
the principles of the Whig Club, we are to 


renounce for ever the intereſts of our native 


Countr x. | 


But who can view the conduct of govern- 
ment ſince the cloſe of the feſſion, without 


the emotions cf indignation ? Diſmifſals ſo 


unmerited! Rewards and honours ſo profli- 
Speaking the language of an Utopian, I 
muſt freely own that all influence is indefen- 


üble. Let government be pure and the par- 


liament virtuous. Let each man be alive to 
the intereſts of his country and dead to his 
own. Such is the defire and the deſpair of 
honeft patriotiſm ; a ſtate of perfection which 
few men are profligate enough not to wiſh, 
and no one fool enough to expect. 8 

dice, 


Ga 


dice, paſſion, avarice, ambition, di ſappoint- 
ment and revenge, every baſe and every no- 
ble inſtinct, are for ever at work upon the 
public ſtage: no means muſt be neglected to 
manage their hoſtile tendencies, to caſt their 
reſpective parts, and reduce them to ſubor- 
dination and uſe in the great drama of ſo- 
ciety. „ | wg 
But who, to render influence unneceſſary 
and deftroy its juſtification, would hoiſt the 
flag of party, and projet? alliances with fo- 
reign faction? Meaſures of this nature ſerve 
to Fn Rtify, not to condemn its exerciſe, they 
even confirm its neceſſity and warrant its 
encreaſe. The way, ſaid Mr. Grattan, in 
1782, to make miniſters ceconomical,- is to 
ſupport them for nothing, upon principles of 
virtue. Shall we now with the ſame view 
oops them in every thing. upon the princi- 
pies of party ? g - 
What, however, if upon this charge of in- 
fluence, government were even to challenge 
the accuſations of the Whig Club and dare 
them to a trial? The promiſes of adminifira- 
tion in the laſt ſeſſion are known becauſe 
they have been performed. The promiſes, 
of the Whig Club are not ſo fortunately 
roved. Will they agree to the following. 
iſſue? Let their agents be publicly examined 
upon oath, as to their fabrications of falſehood 
reſpecting the King's health, their plans of 
intimidation, their ſchemes of deception, 
not to mention the enormous liſt of places, 
EPR EE rl > e penſions, 
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penſions, and peerages, which it is known 
adorns the kalendar of their engagements. 
Let the whole be laid before an impartial 
public. Government will be proud to await 
their juſt award. =" 

But every thing is fair in oppoſition, all 
things are lawful to party. To decoy the 
ſervants of the crown, by every artifice and 
falſehood ; to play upon the hopes, the fears, 


the wants and vanities of men; to ſubdye by 


menace; to cajole with flattery; to win by 
promiſes; theſe are virtues in genuine Whigs — 
Theſe are perfections in ardent lovers of liberty. 
But to dilmifs a relentleſs opponent, to re- 
ward a loyal adherent, is in government the 
proof of the moſt wanton cruelty, and the 
moſt profligate corruption. 8 | 

Mr. Fox indeed ſeems of a different opi- 
mon; he was wicked enough on the 19th of 


January laſt, to impute all the important 


{ervices which Mr. Pitt had rendered his 
country, to the uſe of the emoluments and 
patronage of the crown. He even refuſes to 
accept the adminiſtration of affairs, unleſs 


accompanied by all the powers of influence 


annexed to it by the conſtitution. Such are 
the declarations of the great leader of Engliſh 
oppoſition, whoſe principles are applauded by 
the Whig Club as their, own, however they 
may abuſe the government that dares- to 
act upon them. Doubtleſs, in Mr. Fox they 
are bold and conſtiutional; in Lord Bucking- 
ham they are cowardly and corrupt: in the 

former 
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former they are the baſis of our admiration 
' and ſupport : in the latter they are the ground 
of our cenſure and oppoſition. : 

But whence 1s all' this clamour againſt 
Lord Buckingham? After the proclamation of 
a general amneſty, a certain ſet of men per- 
ſiſted in oppoſition and renounced all con- 
nexion with the King's repreſentative. Is 
government vindictive” in diſmiſſing thoſe 
men from the offices, who have voluntarily 
ahjured the ſervice of the crown? Is the ri- 
diculous doctrine to be revived, of taking 
up arms againſt the King, in ſupport of his 
perſon? of employing his patronage to ſub- 
vert his government, on the pretence of main- 
taining his authority? Surely Lord Bucking- 
ham has not copied the Duke of Portland's 
ſyſtem. He has not diſcarded thoſe who in 
conjunction with his own favourites, ſup- 
ported the King's adminiſtration : He has not 
admitted his friends to turn king's evidence, 
and ctaim the rewards of the crown, for ſa- 
crificing their accomplices: nor has he re- 
vived that fingular plan of vicarious puniſh- 
ment, in explating the crimes of his relations 
by the blood of their aſſociates. | 

The diſmiſſals forced from Lord Bucking- 
ham were meaſures of neceſſity, not of 
choice: the favors he beftowed were neither 
extravagant nor unſerviceable. Two Com- 
miſſioners of Revenue have been created, 
and the Board of Impreſt and Stamps ſeparat- 
ed: hut the expence has been nearly ſup- 
| F pled, 
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plied, by the ſuppreſſion of the Vice-treaſurer- 
ſhip. Arrangements of utility and buſineſs 
have ſucceeded an uſeleſs ſinecure. Here it 


might almoſt be wiſhed that your accuſation 


were completely true, and that addition of 
expence were accompanied by encreaſe of 
influence. But the ariſtocratic powers of 
Lord Shannon, the Duke of Leinſter, and the 
Ponſonbys, are not ſo ealily compenſated :— 
As for myſelf, I conſider the late alteration 
of patronage, as a noble theme for the elo- 
quence of faction, and the equity of candor. 
Rancour and diſappointment will -heighten 
and aggravate: truth and impartiality will 


juſtify or excuſe. 


The neceſſity which creates an engage- 
ment generally diſappears before its com- 
pletion :—when danger 1s over we are apt 
to condemn the meaſures which preſerved 
us. But principles more generous, will ac- 
tuate the public mind, as they have already 


influenced private meetings. When, in the 


courſe of laſt winter, it was propoſed to reſiſt 
every new expence, which might reſult from 
the diftreſs of government, the motion inſi- 
diouſly made, was honourably negatived : 


No, faid gentlemen, it would be too un- 


“ fair and ungenerous, to necefhtate expen- 
„ ces by our own conduct, in order to con- 
« demu what we ourielves had occaſioned.” 
Lord Buckingham was undoubtedly re- 
duced to a moſt embarrathng dilemma, be- 
tween his wiſhes of economy and his fears 


of 
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of ingratitude. He ſtood as it were expoſed 
to a double fire from his adverſaries; on one 
{ide, the charge of public profuſion, on the 
other, the imputation of private treachery. 
Has he then made a wrong election, in con- 
ſulting the honour of his own mind, and re- 
lying at the ſame time on the genevolity of 
Iriſhmen? Has he made an erroneous judg- 
ment of our liberality, in calling us to de- 
fend our Sovereign's juſtice for rewarding the 
firmneſs of conſtitutional loyalty ? 

When you lament the want of adequate 
reſponſibility, in the perſons who direct the 
affairs of Ireland, I am not certain that I 
underſtand your meaning. 

Do you with a revival of thoſe happy times, 
when Ireland was directed , by undertahkers ? 
When an ariftocratic junto, poſſeſſing an at- 
tached majority in both houſes of parlia- 
ment, ſtipulated tocarry on the King's buſineſs, 
for a certain portion of patronage. Alas! 
fir, Ireland has had a long and bitter expe- 
rience of ſuch reſponſihility; ſhe wiſhes not 
to return under that humiliating yoke. 


| gue bellua Ruptis 
Cum ſemel Effugit reddit ſe prava Catents ? 

Is there one ſolitary boon or bleſſing which 
the Whig ariſtocracy of Ireland, linked and 
united as it was with the Whig ariſtocracy 
of England, can boaſt to have procured for 
their unhappy country trom the government 
of the Duke of Grafton, which begun the ſyſ- 
tem, to the viceroyſhip of Lord Townſhend, 
who deſtroyed it? No hope of enlargement 
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to our fettered commerce ;—no dawn of en- 
franchiſement to our enſlaved conſtitution 
but a long and dreary night of bigotry and 
oppreſſion, the gloomy and diſaſtrous. reign 
of Whig cabal. | 

But poſtibly you may allude to the inſti- 
tution of an Iriſh cabinet, compoſed of per- 
ſons holding confidential offices, wherein 
each member ſhall have the power to pro- 
poſe any meaſure he may pleaſe, and each 
qneition ſhall be determined by a majority 
of votes. WES, 

If this is your intention, you will pleaſe to 

recollect, that a Lord Lieutenant and his 
4 Secretary mult have a'decided majority in- 
f ſuch a cabinet, or the reverſe. The former 
N alternative would leave matters juſt as they 
are; the latter would render government im- 
practicable. 
F What nobleman would undertake the con 
duct of Iriſh affairs, when he could be nei- 
ther certain of effecting, or even of reſiſting 
any meaſure whatſoe ver? Perpetually at the 
; mercy of his cabinet, he would ſcarcely re- 
4 tain the ſhadow of authority—a contempti- 
1 ble cypher without power—the mock re- 
1 preſentative of royalty. No plan, however 
i * hoſtile to the intereſt of Ireland, however 
[ dangerous to the exiſtence of the empire, but 
might be carried againſt him. He might be 
forced to abet his own diſgrace, and to ſe- 
cond, with all the power of prerogative, the 
ruin of his government. 


— 
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This is a true revival of Trinculo's king- 
dom: the government of a Lord Lieutenant 
with a cabinet to be viceroy over him. It is 
the counterpart of the coalition ſcheme, to 
aboliſh all perſonal influence in the King, 
and reduce the royal power to ceremonious 
pageantry. | 

I need not repeat, that no character of 
ſpirit, of experience, of ability, would con- 
deſcend to a fituation ſo degrading and ig- 
nominious. For the puppet in ſuch a ſcene, 
we muſt ſearch for ſome leading nobleman 
in the ranks of whiggiſm, whole virtues re- 
ſult from his ignorance, whoſe conſequence 
is derived from his ſtupidity. | 

I am ſenſible this ſcheme has longebeen a 
favourite ſpeculation in ſome tantaſtic minds, 
who are either blind to the effects of ſuch a 
ſyſtem, or impatient for its conſequences. 
An Iriſh independent cabinet, would as ef- 
fectually tend to ſeparate this kingdom from 
Great Britain, as the choice of a ſeparate 
executive. And it is certainly conſiſtent in 
thoſe who have aſſerted the right of elect- 
ing the former, to inculcate the expediency 
of eſtabliſhing tlie latter. 

The reſponſibility which exiſts, is the only 
reſponſibility compatible with our ſituation. 
I. There is a right, a power, and a duty in 
the officers of the crown to rehſt and prevent 
the execution of any meaſure they may deem 
objectionable. II. There is a ſtanding tri- 
bunal in the parliament, before which every 
act and every expence of government is an- 


nually 
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nually ſubmitted. Laſtly, there is a final 
judicature in the nation ſufficient to check 
the mot corrupt miniſters, and to puniſh 
the boldeſt. 

At length, fir, I am arrived at your laſt 
reſolution, and touch with pleaſure the goal 
of my underſtanding. And here, fir, let it be 
admitted on the one hand, that if there was 

no expreſs compact, there was at leaft an 
honeſt intention in government to confine its 
expences within the grants of 1785. Will 
vou, fr, on the other hand, with the ſame 
candour, acknowledge, that if there was no 
expreſs compact, there was at leaſt an honeſt 
intention in parliament, that thoſe grants 
ſhould be received in the treaſury, net and 
uncurtailed ? Whatſoever faith was ſtipulat- 
ed, whatſoever bargain was made, if any was 
made at all, it certainly was reciprocal, and 
both parties -are mutually bound, or are 
equally free. You will call then to your 
mind, that the additional taxes in 1785 were 
calculated on the ſtatement of the national 
accounts, as they appeared at Lady-day 
1784. At that period, the amount of boun- 
ties ſcarcely exceeded 70,000. a year. Since 
that period they have been annually double, 
or more than double. Half the eſtimated 
produce of thoſe taxes which were ſolely in- 
tended for the purpoſes of government, have 
been diverted to circulate our exports.— 
What then? Shall the evidence of our proſ- 


perity 
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perity make government criminal? Shall the 
increaſe of our commerce form a charge of 
profuſion? Or did parliament hold out ad- 
ditional taxes with a fraudulent foreſight, that 
a moiety of their produce would be inter- 
cepted? Was it the original intention of the 
Commons to violate their own engagement 
in the hope of fixing a breach of faith on 
adminiſtration? 

; When, therefore, you attack the extrava- 
gance of government ſince the year 1788, 
calculate at the ſame time the exceſs of 
your bounties ſince that period. If the amount 
of the exceſs ſhall be more than the arrears 
on the eſtabliſhments, there can be no accu- 
ſation at all; if it be leſs, the difference 
alone can conſtitute, the meaſure of crimina- 
lity. Any other mode of attack would be as 
unfair to government, as diſhonourable to 
parliament, and at once the reſult and the 
proof of a diſappointed and diſingenuous 


Party. 8 

You will not be ſurpriſed that I have not 
dwelt upon your reſolutions, to adhere to 
Great Britain on the one hand, aud to pre- 
vent an union on the other, The fincerity of 
the former, the neceſſity of the latter reſolution 
require no proof or illuftration, when proceed- 
ing from a body of men, who aſſert the right 
of chooſing a ſeparate executive, and who 
make the eſtabliſhment of Britiſh party the 
ſoul of their ſyſtem. When one principle is 
laid down for dividing the empire, and ano- 


ther 
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ther to throw it into confuſion, it is but de- 
cent to varniſh them with the gloſs of patri- 
otiſm. | | | 

I will now diſmiſs your declarations and 
reſolutions with a few remarks. Your pre- 
miſes I have ſhewn to be falſe, and your ob- 
ject pernicious. The benefits you hold out 
as a ſtalking-horſe, are contemptible when 
compared with the miſchiets they are meant 
to cover. It the eftabliſhment of Britiſh 
party were to be the conſequence of meaſures 
tenfold more advantageous than the paltry 
projects of the Whig Club, I would ſcorn to 
purchaſe them at ſo fatal a price. 

When I found you letting out with the ab- 
furd calumny of aſſerting, that a premeditat- 
ed plan was laid to ſap our liberties, I wiſhed 
to confider the charge as a ridiculous ſally 
of wild intoxication. If it was compoſed in 
the cool hour of ſobriety, conſider for a 
moment the ſentiments it betrays. Is it not 
an indirect confeſſion, that nothing can juſ- 
tity the introduction of Britiſh party, but a 
direct attack upon our rights and conſtitu- 
tion? And you have been obliged to forge 
the premiſes in order to juſtify the conelu- 
Bon. | 

What muſt be the 1ſelf-condemnation of 
the Whig Club, when to ſanctify their ori- 
ginatiou, Mr. Pitt and his adminiftration are 
proclaimed traitors? They ſupport the mil- 
givings of conſcience by the fabrication of 
flander. LOS, 


You 
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You ſhall now enjoy for a moment the 
rapture of a prophet, on ſeeing his predic- 
tions accompliſhed. I will delineate a pic- 
ture of the Whig Club triumphant. 

Imagine then, this glorious ſociety raiſed 
to public eſtimation and powerful in num- 
bers, ſupported by a majority in both Houſes 
of Parliament, and not unpopular in the 
nation. Imagine Mr. Fox: continuing in his 
preſent forlorn condition, without the ſmal- 

eſt hope of 7 I the eſteem of the Bri- 
tiſh nation, of recovering the confidence of 
his Sovereign, or undermining Mr. Pitt's 

well founded popularity. By the means of 
the Whig Club he becomes the governing 
and miniſterial power in Ireland. Here he 
exults and triumphs over his adverſary; 
thwarts his adminiſtration with ſucceſs; com- 
bines the parliament againſt his meaſures, 
enliſts the people againſt his character, ex- 
cites the country to diſcontent, to clamour, 
to reſiſtance, and attributes the effects of his 
own machinations to the incapacity and miſ- 
management of Mr. Pitt. . 3 

What muſt be the conduct of the Britiſh 
miniſter? Conſcious of his own rectitude, 
aware of the deſigns of his oppoſer, he will 
exert all the influence he can extract from 
Iriſh prerogative, all the force he can col- 
lect from the attachment of Great Britain, 
to reduce the mfluence of the Whig Club. 
Otherwiſe he muſt ſubmit to the diſgraceful 
condition, that Iriſh faction ſhall be * 

GG .£ 
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ed to dictate the miniſters of England. Or 
ſhall we ſuppoſe a ſtate of things ſtill more 
improbable to arrive and impoſſible to 
continue, the exiſtence of two adminiſtra- 
tions, two ſeparate and hoſtile cabinets, one 
for the conduct of Great Britain, the other 
for the direction of Ireland, hating, deſpiſ- 
ing, diftruſting, and oppohng each other, 
uniting in no one principle, but the accom- 
3 of their mutual ruin, and ſacri- 
icing to that main object, the proſperity, 
the peace, if not the exiſtence of the empire. 

Having thus feaſted your imagination with 
the happy proſpect. of Britiſh party trium- 
phant in Ireland, I will leave you to enjoy 
the enchanting ſcene, and addreſs myſelf to 
the people. 


«© MEN OF IRELAND, 


« Your Sovereign, to whom the nation 
“ is more indebted than to all the Monarchs 
c that have worn the Crown of Ireland, is 
« recently recovered from the moſt ſevere 
« and attlicting malady. His adminiſtration 
« 1s univerſally beloved at home, reſpect- 
« ed and dreaded abroad. During their gui- 
© dance of affairs, Great Britain has been 
« gradually redeemed from the calamitous 
© conſequences of an expenſive and diſaſ- 
& trons war, which had brought her to the 
« verge of bankruptcy and ruin. A bold and 
c fortunate ſyſtem has encreaſed her reve- 
«© nues and re-eſtabliſhed her fallen credit. 

« Fler 


* * 
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« Her drooping commerce and decayi 
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manufactures have revived and bloom 


with redoubled vigor. Treaties the moſt 


difficult and beneficial have been effectu- 
ated. Old alliances renewed and fireng . 


* thened. France has been diſappointed in 


her treacherous projects, and her naval 


union with Holknd has reſtored the ſu- 


« premacy of her marine. The influence 
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of an ad miniſtration ſo wiſe, ſo powerful, 


ſo proſperous, could not but extend to 


this country. When was our credit at 


ſo high a flow? or our exports ſo vari- 
ous and ſo valuable? The extenſion and 
improvement of our agriculture is the 
theme of our wonder. The rapid encreaſe 
of our ſtaple manufacture aſtoniſhes. In- 
duſtry and content have ſtruck their roots 
in the ſoil, and are producing abundant 


, fruits of proſperity and happineſs. 
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« Is this the critical moment to conjure 


up the ghoſt of grievance? To publiſh 


manifeſtoes of diſcontent? and diffuſe a 
ſpirit of ſuſpicion and diſtruſt in our ſove- 
reign's government? | 


_ « Becauſe the Britiſh miniſter in the hour 
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of trial, ſcorned to abandon his king, or 
betray the conſtitution, but following the 
ſublime ſuggeſtions of an heroic mind, 
caſt behind him every low and perſonal 
confideration in his exalted career of duty 
and loyalty :—Becauſe the Iriſh Lord Lieu- 
tenant diſdained to ſwerve from the ſame 

G 2 « line 
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line of public honour and private gra- 
titude, but uncontrouled by majorities; 
unawed by trimphant party, grappled him- 
ſelf to the laws, clung to the empire, and 
upheld the revolution of 1782 in ſpight of 
thoſe who had originated, thoſe who had o 
poſed, and of all who deſerted — 
I fay, his Majeſty's ſervants were thus 
po in the hour of trial, diſintereſtedly 
oyal, and conſtitutionally firm —ſhall we 
countenance a ſcheme to repreſent them as 
inſidious enemies of our rights, and un- 
der miners of our renovated liberties? 
« Are we to join in a projen to drive ſuch 
miniſters from the helm, and force upon 
our Sovereign, a junto of characters, whoſe 
di ſunion dilmembered the empire, whoſe 
coalition endangered the monarchy ? 
« Have we not cauſes enough for domeſ- 
tic diſſention within ourſelves, but we 


- mult import freſh materials from abroad? 


Religious differences, electioneering con- 


teſts, family cabals; cannot theſe ſupply 


ſufficient fuel to the ardent lovers of liberty? 
Muſt we envenom the bitterneſs of internal 
jcalouſies by the rancorous infuſion of Bri- 
tiſn party? 
& Recently you n for rights, for 
independency, when the combat alone was 
fame, and even defeat would have left you 
coyered with glory. You are now invited 
to fruggle for the Iriſh ariſtocracy and the 
Britiſh coalition, where ſucceſs muſt be 
| „ accom- 
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accompanied with deſtruction and diſſ- 
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dConſider the nature of that confederacy, 
which, ſummons you to ſupport their 
cauſe, a motly compound of the uniforza 
ſupporters and the uniform oppoſers of 
every government; of thoſe who aſſerted 
and thoſe who reſiſted the reſtoration of 
your rights; of thoſe who; had previoully 
procured or previouſly rejected every mea- 
ſure of laſt feſſion, which they are now 
contending to repeal or eſftabhſh. A crew 
ſo various in principle, ſo contraſted in 
conduct, ſhould alternately provoke your 
ſmiles or your indignation. You abjure 
the agents of Britiſh party, you only laugh 
at the knot of congenzal characters. 

« Let me addreſs you with a few words 
of exhortation. Recollet, conſider and 
uphold the doctrine of Lord Fitzgibbon. 
Independence upon the parliament of Great 
Britain, is our freedom. Dependence upon 
her crown is our ſecurity—ſeparate legiſla- 
tures, unity of executive. Theſe are the 
bulwarks of our empire :—remove the one, 
we ſurrender our liberties:—take away 
the other, we diſſolve our connexion with 
England. Adhere to your charters ;—the 
Britiſh act of Mr. Grenville—the Iriſh act 
of Mr. Yelverton—thele are the landinarks 


* of our conſtitution. Whoever with pro- 


fane hand ſhall obliterate their characters, 
or weaken their ſacred authority, cannot 
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< be the friends of Ireland. Thoſe who pro- 
« cured the former and ſupport the latter, 
cannot be her enemies. 

As to Britiſh party, baniſh it for ever 
„ irom the land. It is a principle which will 
corrupt your efforts however virtuous, and 
hang the moſt pernicious conſequences on 
the wiſeſt meaſures. Suffer it not to infect 
= the purity of your conſtitutional atmoſ- 
6 2 More fatal to our political, than 
the adder to our natural exiſtence, may it 
% meet a limilar fate, and if it touch our 
% coalts, expire.” | 

1 hus, fir, I have appealed to my counntry- 
men, whilſt their minds may be ſtill unim- 
pregnated with the contagion of party. Could 
1 hope that your judgment were equally un 
tainted, how confidently would I fummon 
your zeal to ſecond my addreſs. 

[ now then recapitulate, and conclude—A 
libel againft the King's ſervants, at which 
every ſerious man revolts—the adoption of 
principles at which the conſtitution is alarmed 
the right of ſeparating from England, with- 
out neceflity or pretence, at which every 
friend to the empire mutt fhudder. Theſe 
are the firſt fruits of the Whig Club, and we 
are taught to expect a future harveſt in the 
diftractions of a double cabinet, and the con- 

valtive Aruggles of Britiſh faction. What if 
thele objects are veiled with little meaſures 
of reform, and ſhaded with projects of ceco- 
nomy ? Is the bait intended to ſecure us from 
the 
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the hook, or the lure to drive us from tge 
ſnare? And will Ireland be the dupe of ſach = 
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ſhallow pitiful e 
A treacherous and pernicious trap, for un- 
ſuſpecting and giddy youth an aſylum for 
9 and diſcontent, for baffled 
ambition and defeated ariſtocracy the laſt 
and wretched hope and reliance of Engliſh | 
party —Such is the Whig Club in the eyes :.-f 
of a ſerious, an honeſt, and a loyal people. 
Whilſt the nation acknowledges with gra- 
titude, the ineſtimable benefits they have de- 
rived from the virtues of their Sovereign, 
whilſt they view with ſatisfaction their rapid 
progreſs to wealth and proſperity under the 
protection of his miniſters, they will not- con- 
ſpire to work the downfall of the one, or diſ- 
- turb the happineſs of the o tber. 
Grateful for the acquſition, content in the 
enjoyment of a free and mild government, 
they will mark their {ſenſe of the bleſſing, 
by loyalty to their King, fidelity to the con- 
ſtitution, and attachment to Great Britain 
avoiding every ſource of diviſion every ar- 
tice of domeſtic cabal—every ſcheme of fo- - 
reign faction, however concealed under the 
graces of popularity, or diſguiſed in the vi- 
fon of patriotiſm. _ | 


Vour obedient Servant, 
Dec. 14, 1789. „ oY - 
4 riend to Ireland. 
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RESOLUTIONS 
. , AND . 
DECLARATIONS 


W HI G CL UB. 


W HERE As, under the circumſtances of our 
renovated Conſtitution, we deem it neeeſſary that 
a conſtant and unremitting watch ſhould be kept 
againſt every ſtep of encroachment upon thoſe rights 
which have been lately re-eſtabliſhed, and for the 
ſafety of which we cannot but apprehend more 
danger from an Adminiſtration, which has already 
inſidiouſly attempted to infringe them, than we 
ſhould from a Miniſtry formed of thoſe Men, un- 
der whoſe power, and with whoſe concurrence they 
were originally reſtored to us, and whoſe Princi- 
ples we muſt approve, becauſe they are our own. 


And whereas, at the preſent critical juncture, 
(when, beſides many other alarming ſymptoms, 
we clearly perceive a ſettled and premeditated plan 
to ſap the Liberties of gn. by NERC 

her 


Dublin, Auguft 19th, 1789..ñ 
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her with expences, and conſequent debt, in order 


to the increaſe of unconſtitutional influence in her 


Parliament ;;) it is expedient to adopt every mea- 


ſure which m̃ay contribute to bring, and to kee 

together, Men of genuine WHIG PRINCIPLE, 
and conſequently ardent lovers of their Country 
and of its . We think it may be uſe- 
ful, to inſtitute à Society of congenial Charac- 
ters, under the appellation of the WHIG CLUB, 
ſo ſtiled from the principles and motives of its 
Conſtituents. 


And, That every Candidate for this Club, may 
be tully apprized of the motives and intentions of 
thoſe with whom he wiſhes to aſſociate, We have 
framed the following body of Reſolutions and De- 
clarations, to be peruſed and ſubſcribed by all ſuch 
Candidates, previouſly to their admiſſon. 


RESOLVED, 


THAT the great object of this SocttTy, is the 
Conſtitution of the Realm, as ſettled by the Revo. 
Jution in Great Britain and Ireland in 1688—and 
re-eſtabliſhed in Ireland 1782. 8 


THAT we will ſupport and maintain, as a 
principal object and fundamental part of that Con- 
ſtitution— THE 


« SACRED RIGHTS oF THE PEOPLE; 


and above all, that great, indiſpenſable Right of 
the Subjects of this Realm, to be free from, and 
independent on the Authority of any Parliament, 
or Legiſlature whatioever, ſave only the Parlia- 
ment of lreland—that is to ſay, the King of Ire- 
land, and the Lords and Commons of this Realm. 


WE, 
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WE, therefore, proteſt againſt and abjure as it- 
legal and criminal, a doctrine, which, on a late 
occafion, has been advanced, That the Parlia- 
„ ment of another Country had, in the appoint- 


ment of a Regent over this Realm, a Legiſlative 
£4 s ” | * 
Authority.“ , 


WE declare, that the Parliament of Ireland— 
that is to ſay, ©* The King of Ireland, and the 
Lords and Commons thereof, are the only legiſ- 
% lature of this Realm.” 


AND we further declare, that as far as in us 
lies, we will endeavour to preſerve to this Coun- 
try in all times to come, a Parliament of her own, 
reſiding within this Realm and excluſively 
inveſted with, all parliamentary privileges, and 
powers. | 


THAT we will for ever ſupport and maintain 
the conſtitutional Rights and Dignity of the Im- 
perial Crown of Ireland ; and we do abjure as il- 
legal and criminal a doctrine lately advanced, — 
© That his Majeſty legiſſates in Ireland as King of 
* Great Britain,” in as much as ſaid doctrine is 
not founded in our Laws—militates againſt our 
Conſtitution—affets te depoſe the King of Ire- 
land—and tends to diſſolve the principles of our 
allegiance and our liberty. 


THAT the beſt and ſureſt method of preſerving 
the conſtitutional Rights of the Crown, is to pre- 


ſerve and tranſmit the ſame in ſucceſſion in the 
Houſe of Brunſwick. = | | 


THAT we ſhall ever adhere to the pfinciples 
which directed the Lords and Commons of Ire- 
land, when on a late melancholy occaſion, the 
addreſſed his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, 
to take on himſelf during his Royal Father's indiſ- 


poſition, 
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poſition, the adminiſtration of affairs, free from 
occaſional and unconſtitutional reſtrictions - ſuch 
reſtrictions being more calculated to anſwer the 
views of ambition, than to preſerve liberty, or to 
promgte the ſolid intereſts of the Empire. 


THAT we ſhall ever maintain and vindicate 
the principle and juſtice which actuated our Par- 
liament, when on behalf of the People of this 
Realm, they did impoſe a public and merited cen- 
ſure on his Excellency the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, for his ill-adviſed, unwarranted, and uncon- 
ſtitutional conduct. 


THAT we will ever maintain as facred and in- 
diffoluble our connection with Great Britain, being 
in our opinion indiſpenſably neceſſary for the free- 
dom of this kingdom in particular, and for the 
treedom, ſtrength and proſperity of the Empire in 
general. 


E have ſet forth the great principles and ob- 
jects of the Whig Club; and we have formed this 
Society, becauſe we apprehend ſome of theſe ob- 
jects are in danger. 


. TEE Rights of the People of Ireland have been 
publickly end miniſterially queſtioned by the pre- 
tent Chief Governor. 


A right in the l'arliament of another country 
to make Jaws for this kingdom in the caſe of a 
Regency, has been by the Miniſters of the Crown 
in l;cland, advanced and defended, | 


the competency of the two Houſes of the Iriſh 
Pailiament on a late cccaſion has been denied. 


The legiſlative capacity of the King of Ireland 
has been denied, and the Great Seal of another 
Country 
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Country held up as ſubſtitute for the Imperial 
Crown of this Realm. 


The undue influence of the Crown over both 


Houſes of Parliament has been of late be all 
example encreaſed. * yogd 


A Penſion Bill has been rejected by the influence 
of the preſent Miniſters of Ireland. | 


A Place Bill has been rejected by the ſame in- 
fluence. 


A Bill for the better ſecuring the freedom of 
Election, by diſqualifying Revenue Officers from 
voting for Members to ſerve in Parhagent, has 
been rejected by the ſame influence. as. 


The preſent extravagant, ineffectual and,uncon- 
ſtitutional Police of the City of Dublin, has been 
continued and patronized by the ſame influence. 


All proceedings in Parliament to remove the 
grievance, or cenſure the abuſe, have been reſiſt- 
cd and defeated, by the ſame influence. 


The expediency of combating by corruption, a 
conſtitutional Majority in Parliament, has been 
publickly avowed, and the principle ſo avowed has 
been in part carried into execution. 


- Honours, as we apprehend, have been ſold, and 
the money depoſited for the purpoſe of purchaſing 


* ” 


ſeats in the Commons for the dependants af Ad- 
miniſtration, in order to progure for the Miniſter a 
Majority in Parliament. For the ſame corrupt pur- 
rol uſeleſs offices have been created or revived. 


Boards for the ſame unconſtitutional and venal 
purpoſe have been divided: Sinecure office ſplit 
to multiply the number of Commiſſioners, for no 


other 
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other purpoſe than to@ncreaſe,the influence of the 
Miniſter, and to'gratify the individual. 


| "=" | 
For the ſame venal purpoſe, and with as little 
colour or pretence, Salaries have been augmented, 
to encreaſe the Parliamentary influence of the Mi- 
niſter, at the expence of the Nation. 


A plan of intimidation has aided and abetted 
the views of Corruption ; and Members of Parli- 
ment have, by the Miniſter, been expreſsly threa- 
tened with being made the Vialimms of their Votes,” 
or have been diſplaced for no reaſon or pretence 
wizateyer, except their conſtitutional Conduct in 
Parliament. 


THAT we apprehend theſe proceedings and 
principles avow a deſign io govern, this Country 
unconſtitutionally, and mutt, if ſucceſsful, render 
the Minſter abſolute in the Parliament of Ireland, 
by Corruption. 


THAT this danger is the more to be appre- 
hended, becauſe there is no fixed or adequate re- 
ſponſihility in the ſituations of the perſons who 
direct the affairs of this Country; and the Miniſter 
of Ireland (however culpable) is but too likely to 
elude Public juſtice. 


THAT to redreſs as far as in us lies, theſe 
Grievances, we have formed this Society, and 


relulved ;— 


_ THAT, in whatever ſituation we ſhall ſtand, 
we will exert our endeavours by all legal and con- 
ſtitutional means, to annul and do away all the 
| Expences and Charges above alluded to; and in 
order to ſecure this Country againſt the repetition 
of ſuch Grievances, We furtheg xeſolve to ſtruggle 
by the ſame means for the attamment of thoſe ob- 
l jects, 


i is 


jects, which at the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion were 


by the Miniſter, * 
AND WHEREAS, in tle year 1785, on the cre- 


taxes to the amount of 140,000]. per annum, were 
granted, under an engagement, - ame economy of 
the Miniſter ſhould co- 22 with the bounty of 
Parliament, to prevent the exceſs of expence above 


bent on us as far as in us lies, to reſiſt the preſent 
extravagance of Government, being a direct breach 
of the faith of Miniſters, ple yl on that occaſion, 
as well as the certain means of encreafing the taxes 
and the debt gf the nation, to ebe, expences in- 
cutred with à geſign to diminth her i integrity, and 
undermine he freedom. „ 


* 
| RESOLVED, that no Perſon elected into this 
Club, ſhall be conſidered as a Member thereof, 


until he has ſubſcribed to the above Reſolutions 
and Declarations. 


RESOLVED, That theſe Reſolutions be Printed 
for the uſe of the Members. 


Signed by Oren 


* 


propoſed by the Minority in Parliament, and 75 fled ' 


dit of a commercial adjuſtment, which for reaſons | 
never-to-be forgotten, di& not take place ne, 


income. We therefore think it the more incum- 


THOMAS CONOLLY, SEC. ,-; 
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